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Study abroad is becoming a legitimate aa4 valuable 
aspect of higher education • This report deals with the general status 
.of programs of group study abroad as of the academic year f959-60 and 
discusses objectives, and problem;^ of accreditation $nd evaluation of 
su<?h.' programs* Individual, study abroad is net included. Four program 
patterns of group study abroad are identified:, the organized year 
abroad^ the academic term abroad; *th€ summer session abroad; and the 
istudy tour* The effectiveness of study abroad is dependent upon 
precisely defined objectivyes ind creative integration of the foreign 
experience vithi^i the studeut*^s educational framevork- on the home 
campusv A careful evaluation of outcomes should, al^o be, made as a 
basis fat continuous program improvement* Institutional 9d^)peratilon . 
and coordination of efforts are needed to broaden objectives and 
opportunities and to maintain standards* The problems of , finance are 
not so much one of ^n^ncinc(^ the program as, one of financing the 
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1. In thjk modern world, study abroad 
is fast beaming a legitimate and valuable 
aspect of higher education,''not merely 
for the few who c^n afford it but for rhc 
many who can profit by it. 

'2. Four program patterns of group 
study abroad are evident: (a) the organ- 
ized year abroad; (b) the academic, term 
abroad; (c) the summer session abroad; 
and (d) the study tour.- 

i,3. The effectiveness of study abroad S 
depen4s*up6n more 'than the efficient 
operation of that part of ^he program^ 
which takes place on foreign soil.' It is' 
,mpor;a'nt that thfe program have pre- 
cisely defined objectives and. that the 
foreign' experience be creatively inte- 
grated within the student's educational 
framework on the home campus by 
ft^ans of careful orientation for the 
■period abrokd and follow-up activities 
upon his return. Furthermore, there 
should be careful evaluatioA of outcomes 
aSOi basis for continues program im- 
provement. - ' ^, 
• 4 '-Foreign study is eWering an era 
/tm .which present prov^^slons barely^ 
^ scratch the surface of potentialities. 
. Institutional cooperation and coordina-- 
tion of -efforts arc needed to broaden ob- 
-jectives andopportunities and to main- 
tain standards*, Nc^y sites for Icarriing 
wiir have fo bJ explored in order tp pcr- 
■ . mit broader Cbveragc and to prevent 
overcrowding of foreign facilities cur- 
rently in use. The problem of finance 
IS not so much one of financing the 
progVi^m as pne" of financing the student. 
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- FOREWORD 



STUDY ABROAD is coming to be i^garded a legitimate and valu- 
able aspect of higher (Jducatibn, notniercly for the few who can afford 
it but for the many wlfo can proht by exposure to the cultures of othej 
nations. Indeed, anipAg the objectivds of higher education in a- world 
made small by economic, interrelationships and modem methods of 
conmiunic5,tion and tiansportation, fiirthering the understanding of 
intercultural relationships vies with the developnftnt of scientific 
talent in' importance.. The rapid growth of progi'ams of group study 
abroad in recent yeai^s attests to the significance which the colleges and 
juniversities, and the society they sei^e, tittach to' their responsibility 
for helping prepare their students to assume effective roles in world 
• affairs. , . . \ ^ ' » ' , 

This report is the sixth in the series .Vc.-u? Dimension in Higher 
Education published by the Office of Education. It summarizes the 
gene^'alstatus of programs of group study abr<3ad as of the academic 
year 1959-60 and discusses objectives and problems of accreditation 
and evaluation of such^ programs. • -Individual study abroad is not 
included, 

' The mstitution witb estafblished program of group st^dy abroad 
.will find in this report information useful in evaluating i^s own pro-^ 
gram in light of what can be learAed about both similar" and quit^e 
different pro^xims of- other institutions'. The institution interested 
in assessing plans for establishing a^new progra:m of its orni or m 
.cooperation with other institutions will find^t^iis report a guick sum- 
mary of what has been, arid is being, done in" programs of study 
ab?oad. Specific refert^nces are intended to illustrate rather than eval- 
' uate the practices described. " ^ 

' T)i^. Abr«ms is well qualified^to prepare this report. He served in 
Gehrnfny,in^l953 as specialist on youth activities under the 5tate 
Department ej^change program ; in 1956, 1957, 1958, and i960, be was 
educational director of shipboard orientation programs of flie Council 
.on vStudent Travel; in the spring of 1958,^ he directed the orientation 
program for guides preparing to serve at the-U.S. pavilion at the 
Brussels Fair. He has also directed international student seminars 
of the Anferican Friends Service Committee, Both in Europe and in 
the^ United States. Dr. Abrams helped to organize the program of 
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Antioch Education Abroad, serving as consultant in Europe in 195&- 
67, and is now in charge of the orientatid& program for Antioch stu- 
dents who go overseas. His general knowled^ of the development 
and status of programs of group study abroad have contributed' 
substantially to the usefulness of the material presented hereu 

It is believed that this report^will provfe especially^lpJEul to those 
institutions contemplating the^expansion of their programs or file 
establishment of new programs of groUp study abroad, a dimension of 
higher education designed id help meet the cliallenge of preparing 
tMay'a students to live in tomorrow's world. 
^ Editorial assistance in the preparation of the manuscript wets pro- 

. vided by I^anora G. Lewis of the Office of Education staff. 



Homer D. BABsmGEj Jr, 
Assiatcmt Gormniasioner for 
Higher Education 
Harold A. Haswixl 
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,. STUDY _ABg.-0 AD. . 

^I. .Development and Objectives ' . ^ • 

OOLLEGJE EDUCATOR^ are .agreed that they owe it to their stu- 
dents to j)repare them to assume an effective rolp in. world affairs. 
Some even feel that this has become a "c<?fitral ami primary mission/'' ^ 
Such a tliesis^d^s not draw comphte assent, but all educators will 
acknowledge that a better job ofJnternation(\1,cducation for the'*under- 
graduate is imperative, that, as John W. Gardner of the Carnegie 
Corporation has declared, "All students shoi^d have soine exposure 
to world, affairs." 2 , ^ ' ^ _ _ 

The, traditional wj\y^ to da this is by riifashioning tlie curriculum, 
making it morennternational and less pin;ochial, and such effort^iure 
well under way.^ A niore raijical Tipproach is to slnrt with tue 
proposition tlmt the bestx^y to expose a student to world affairs is 
to transport him .bodily to- another culture. Dean HarlAn Cleveland* 
of the Mdxwell School at SyracHse Uni^^ersity ha^ repeatedly urged 
tjie exposure of ^^every college student ... to the.fullpst possible 
iipmersion in a* foreign cultui'e, language and all, . . . as a necessary 
' modern supplement to American 'general education." 'Y • Similarly 
'Samuel Gould, Chancellor of the XJjiiversi^ of California at* Santa 
Barbara^ has^insisted that such an experience should b^ome "a fior- 
mal part of a college education ; not merely for the few who can'afford 
it, but for the great many and within the *normal college . fee 
structure."^ ^ - ' 

In the light of recent, developments in tlje foreign study" fieldj^ such 
J statements do not seem so fearing. Peiore the Second World War, 
study abroad for-Atnerican students wa& indeed for the few. It \\'ns 

* "Minutes of tlio Aniftial Meeting of the American Council on Education, Oct 8. 1959." 
In Educational Record^ XLl (January lp80), pp. 101-102. 

•Carnegie Corporation of New York. Annual Report'for JV59, p. 13. • ,^ 

*lj>id,, pp. ae-33 : Richard N S^ift, WorW Affairs^ and the College Curriculum, Wash' 
Ington, American Coutibll on Education, 1959. ^•*' . 

* Harlan /Cleveland, The Real International World and the Academic Lag," In "Seio 
VitwpoinU in the Social Sciences, 28th* Yearbook, Washington, National CoUncU for the 
Social Studies,. 1958, p. 187. Cf. also Harlan <?leveland. Gefard,J. Mangone, and Johu C. 
Adams, The Overseas Americans, Agenda for Aciton, New York, McGraw-Itlll. 1960. 

•Samuel Gduld. "Education for a Global View." in Knoicledge^^ Xot Enough^Yelloxr 
Springs, Ohio. AntlocJ*- Press, 1050, pp. 177-178. 
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maiiiy for graduate students, in fact, and only a small nun^ber of 
undergraduates 'participated in the Junior Year Abroad programs of 
the University of Delaware, Smith, College; ^^^d Rosary College or 
ventured abroad on their own. In the'entire period from 1919 to iJo5,. 
"the Institute of International" Education has been able to find records 
of less than 2,000 undergraduates,? whereas durmg the smgle aca- 
demic year 195&-57 more than l,OdO were studying abroad, ihe ln-» 
stitute's figures for this year tell the story of what has been a. remark- 
able development. U 1957,some 365 institutions reported progranis 
or "policies which enabled their undergraduates to study abroad. _ 
Twenty-five of them were actually conducting programs di.ring the 
academic' year or planning to establish such- programs. Many more 
were carrying on study programs dtlriftig tlje ^umiAer,. so that the 
fo'tal of students earning academic credit abroad was estimated as at 
leagt 2,530.' While this, was less than one-fifth of all American stu- 
dents abroad in 1957^a majority of -the students involved in programs 
carried on by American institutions overseas were undergraduates. 

these statistics led the Institute of International Education to 
observe in 1958 that "a substantial number of colleges apparently now 
regard foreign study as a legitimate and valuable aspect of undej^- 
kradutfte studies." » Further expansion since thsn is convincing 
tvidencje that the educational possibilities of foreign study have found 
wide recognition. Yet the development has been almost too rapid. 
iThere has been some cooperation among institutions but little co- 
ordination in establishing and administering programs and main- 
. taininfe standards, and there is no clear agreement on some of the 
'important educational issues involved. Initiatives for programs have 
cdme from a wide variety of prime movers— individual professors, 
students, academic departments, college presidents, and, one suspects, 
from public relations offices. Program objectives have rarely been 

' .Kenneth Holland. "StatteHcs and Comments on Exchange With the United States," In 
IntaZiZtfolt Bci^^, Bulletin, VIII (1956). pp. 828-631. Tl^e f rfqo-"^' 
auirrni»mWete reflecting the little attention paid to undergraduate study abroad at that 
«me U w« n.;t S 1954-55, In fact, that the Institute made Its first census ot Amerl- 

•^^'n^uJu'lrof iwtlonal Education. Forelo^ Btuiy lor V.8. Vnd^groduaU.: New 
TCrk i^ wL ppTT 26-31 (hereafter cited as HE Report). CloM. Mangone, 
Jni Ad»m. surreTed thi field in 1»58 and estimate that the figure In 1960 Is now about 
Tsi IdenTwith 2 000- of them enrolled for credit curses abroad durl.|^the summer. 

r'rCnr; oX^e^:a?:cuvr: rf^s^^an^^^^ tnTt 

lT:t:::TZ tXuZZt the direction of professor Edward W. Weldner. It .s 
cited l»erea£ter as Weidner Report. ^ 
• IIB Rtport, p. 22. ^ ^ 
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defined precisely, diid even luore I'arel} have outcomes been carefully 
evaluated or the foreign e\[>eriencer creatively integrated within the' 
mnipu^ educational frauieuurk/ The <idministnitOF^ have procecde'd- 
largely on the faith 'that foreign stiidy is^ good thing. Tliere has 
hfien an air of excitement In national nieetingb on educational travel, 
a sense that something \aiiiable and dynamic, is going on, but those- 
concerned axe not sure exactly \vh|it it is,^io\^it is to be measured and 
recorded, hOw it can best ber exploited, or,,fur-tlVat ma^r, in view of « 
the pell-mejl Jevelopmeiit of prograr^is', whether ifmight actually be 
domg some damage, not only iv uur own edticational standards, Jout to 
our relationships withioreign peoples, . - *^ 

iCwas such considerations a& the^e that led to the calling of a con- 
ference thai met in Janu^iry I960, at Mount Holyok.e "to provide 
rlong-needed guidance in an increasingly cliaotic field." The invita- 
tion declared ominously, ''We run a serious risk that, through 'igno- 
rance,® misdireCtioii^ and sheer hapidity of gro:vpth, ^American educa- 
'tioa ovepya^ may suffer serious hai:m in ilfe veiy near future." For 
sbme *y§ars the yuly meetin^^s called expressly, t^cons^dcr educational 
travel ha^U been the enthusiastic* aiuf stimulating but rather unwieldy 
annual confei-ences convoked by the Council on 'Student Travel, an 
organisation which was fonned originally in 1947 to deal with traiis- 
portation problems fior agencies with Europeaif summer projects for 
student55, but whicli^ai> recelitly drawn into its membership an increas- 
ing number of colleges w}th newly developing study* programs 
abroad.^*^ . • ^ ^ 

Meanwhile, colleges with Ipng^-estiblisheci- proffi'ams had m^t to- 
geth^ in the .Council on the Junior Year AbrOadJ)f the Inatituterof 
International Education. Tkese were joined by the Association of 
American Cplleges and; the Experiment in International Living in 
inviting to Mount Holyoke ^ome of the most experi^c^ leaders inu 
the field of^ interjtaiional .education, representing both old and new 
programs, and 'asking them to \^vn their minds lo the problems of 
impro\ing overseas t>tudy {Programs.' The 'report of the proceedings 
r^jflects the ooncern which prompted the calling of ^he conference. 
Despite the many problems and perplexities, which engaged their 
time, the conferee did »npt neglect the original purposes of the con- 
ference. Tlu*y insisted iliat programs bo well conceived and carefully 
conducted and that administrators begin to coorcfinatq dieic efforts, 
and they made specific recommendations to that end. They' wanted 
public .attention given to the whole qucjstion and approved, the coh- 

" John E Bowman. The W^ork of tUe' Council on Student Travel— A IIIstoHcal Mfemo- 
randum,'* mimeo, New Yofk, Council Qn Student Travel, 1959. ' 
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vening of a natiunal conference oh foreign study to meet in Chicago 
in Octol)er la'GO.** • . ^ * 

The basic prerequisite of a good program, as the' Mount Holyoke 
repOft emphasizes^ is a carefully set forth list of objectives. It will 
'not do'to assume that, biiico travel is broadening, any educational 
enterprise* that takes place in foreign parts i.s bound to bo of more 
Nalue to th^^student than what he would be doing at home. In the 
debate \NhicTI Bislfop Kurd iiiKigined between Jjovd Shaftesbury and 
John Locke on (he asCb of foreign travel in education. Lord Shaftes- 
bury, who .spoke fur the a(linnati\ e,-is renienil)cn'd mure often than 
his opi^otient. Lo^ ke s^dissenting opinion on for/^ign tnnel is worth 
citing: ''I see but little go6d in propurtion to'time taken up that can 
bo drawn from 'it, uiider any nianagement." . And as for the w^ay it 
wjis managed in his day. he was represented as seeing "nothing but 
miscliiof springing from it." . *' . 

It is haj*dly surprising to find stateinents uf purpose of existing 
programs sonietliing leb.^tluin precibc. They are generally written 
up in the promotional prose of the eollege catalogue, and they reflect 
the cuiuiction that certain happy educational outcomes will ensue, 
rather than any intention to e\aluate the results, The stated objec- 
tives can be grouped under three gejieral headings: , . 

I. The InteUectxml and professional de^khpinettt of the stvdent in, 
his spechiUzcd fit Id of study,- -It was to acquire specific kno\Vledgo 
that Hie earliest wandeiing schohu^ left their own countries. This 
has been tlio chiff purpose of graduate study abroad^ and it was the 
objecti\o of the first Junior Year programs^ a\ liich offered language 
andjitexature majoi^ the opportunity to study their specialties in 
situ. Other fields of concentration have beeir addpd since, and stu- 
dents prepi^ring fur such careers as teaching and foreign service are 
encouraged to study abroad in pursuit of vocational objectives. 

'S*. The genend educullon of the studcnt.~-T\\\s feTei^ to the kind of 
motives which led young Engli.-hmen to take the Grand Tour in the 
17th and Ibth centuries so that fhpy cuuld become broadly cultured 
and prepared to give their, society intelligent leadei^hip. Today we 
may be more interested in tuining uUt responsible x:itizens than €ul- 
. tivated*gentlemen, but the general eHuc^ition values claimed for for- 
eign sludyvare not so- very diiropent. They include both the academic 
and the broadly educational, the development of the student^s mind, 
bis pei-bonalrty, and his spirit. Foreign study proposes ta increase 

^» "Acftdeinlc Programs Abroad. a\ Sxploration qf Thtlr Assets and LlalilHtlcs.** Re- 
port of Cun/creiite held at Mount Hulyoke College. South Hadl*»y, Mass . Jan. 14-16. 
19C(t . • 

"Klcbard ITurd. ' On the Tses oC^ForclRn Travel Cpnsldered aa a Part of an EnjfllBh 
GeiiUematJ R Education.*' In l/oraf and PoUtxcal Dialogues (3 vols. 3d ed . London, 1765). 
-Dralogues vir and vin, MI, pp! 1-188. 

12 
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the stident's knowledge of international affairs and his appreciation 
jot his cultural heritage, to give him perspective upon his own society 
and a new understanding of human society. He is to be led to ex- 
amine his values, to test' them against thosq of another culture, and to 
emerge, less provincial and more free from prejudice. If study abroad 
involves the Reaming of a second language, new doors of cultural ap- 
preciation wi|l be open to him, while the need to use the strange tongue 
in unfamiliar situations will be a constant challenge to resourceful 
ihinking. ' Even without this special demand, the confrontation of a 
foreign environment is enough in itself ^o call for q^ualities of self- 
reliance and maturity. I 

3. Tka, furthering of infimmtional understuTtding, — ^This is ^ pur- 
pose for Study abroad \yhich has become prominent only in the 20th 
century. It is a constantly recurring phrase in statements of purpose 
for fqreign study, butVarely is it carefully defined. It can meah an 
increase in student's imderstanding of international relations or 
even the cultivation , in the student of the value of worldii^dedness, 
of a disposition in "flavor of world peace. As such itlielongsto the * 
second objective above. Or it can mean the improvement of relations 
between peoples as ^ consequence of increased contact between them, 
assuming that familiarity breeds good will, or at least that tji^ knowl- 
edge gained is a necessary, even if not a sufficient, condition df friend- 
liness, Iq. this sense interntatibnal xmderstanding is,^ goal of the 
institution rather thto of £heindjividuaj student, and it niaj represent 
^ a national objective a3. well- Pr^ident Eisenhower presuniably had 
this latter meaning" La mind when he called for a "massive" inter- 
change on the plateau of youth to accompany peacemaking' at the 
summit^ ' ' \ [ ' 

• * P* P^^PS^*^ Patterns ^ ^ • 

These objectives Of study abroad have beeg sought through a great ' 
variety of programs with different combinations of th^ elements of 
study, travel, Jfamily, living, and even work experience,' with varying 
periods of time, with" diverse relationships to educational institutions ^ 
and personneLof the host country, and'for students of various educa- 
tional levels and qualifications.^ Kather than survey them all, this 

^Spee^b at tbe Uniyersltsr of Delht, December 11. 1950, cited In US yetot'SuUeUn, 
S3^V (Jan. I960).. No. 6, pj;>. On tbe objectives of educational trava la^istdrlcaj 

persi^ctlye^ 8e« tbe essay by Guy S. Metraux, Exchange Penons, the Evolution^ of CtOit' 
Cultural Edveotion, pampblet 9» New Totk, Social Science Researcb Cpuncll. .1992 ; also, 
big ^'Introduction : An^lstorlcal Approacb/' pp. 677-84 of IntemW<nial Social 8ctienc« 
Bulletin, VIII. No. 4,(1956), tbe entire Ijisue of whtch Is devoted to "Crost-Culttiral 'Bdu* 
cation and Edacational Travel*' Also see tbe study of American Ftilbrlgbt stadejDts In 
France ify Jobn T. and Jeanne B. Gallabom, '^American Objectives In Sttidy Abroad,?^ In 
Journal ofBigher SUucation, XXIX (Oct 1968). pp. 86^74. - - . 
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report attempts merely to suggest the variety of programs and to 
indicate the treni of^recent developments." There are four patterns* 
of group study abroad; (1) the organized year abroad; (2) the aca- 
demic term abroad; (3) the summer se^^ion; and (4) ri\o study tour." 
^ * ^The Junior Year Abroad represents the oldest ^nd best established 
type of program foi; group ^tudy abroad. It was first developed by 

• the University of Delaware, which established a program in France 
in 1923j primarily designed for language majors. 1945,* the 

^ idea has beefi instated and modified by many insOTrftions, so that 
. today more than 2P are conducting such programs, a good number 
*of»them open to undergraduates from other colleges. Language 
; *and literature studies still predominate, but a; wide variety of other , 
' ..coursed may be pursued. ^ , , • ^ 

t ^ geographically the prograips have tended to congregate in the- large . * 
cultural centers of Europe. Paris has 'been especially favored, but 
Madrid and Florence are also popular. A new departure has been 
the establishment of Junior Year programs in Latin America: New 
York University at the University of Bahia in Brazil; Fordhftm at ^ 
r the Catholic University of Santiago in Chile; Indiana University at 
the University of San Marcos, Peru; and the \jniversity of KansSjS' 
at the University of Costa Rica. This development has had the active 
supporj of the State Department. * « . . * 

The Jjunior Year was devised ltd bridge the gr^at gulf between the 
American college and the Continental university* The' American 
undergraduate Is accustomed to a society where his alma mater not , 
only 'i!Rd*eavors to elevate his mind but lo'dges him, feeds him, advises 

."The first statistical and descriptive report was the HE Report, cited above. Programs -4 
on the contii^ent of Europe have been described and evaluated by Professors John A. Gar- 

* rnty and Walter Adams In tholr provocative study, From Main Street to tht Left Bank, « 
Students and Scholars Abroad, East Lansing, Mich., Michigan State University press, 
1959. This was the second product c^t the Institute of Research on Overseas Programs. 
Professor Weldner devotes a ch'apter to study proRxamn abroa^d In his forthcoming volume 

In this Institute's s*»rle8 of publlcntions. A short e&May on the Junior Year program, with 
-special reference to Sweet Briar, is Francis M. Rogers' American J uniora on the Left Bank, • 
Sweet Briar, Va., Sweet Briar College, 1958. Two volumes In the American Council on 
Education's Studies In Universities and World Affairs give some attention to study pro- 
grams abroad: Howard E. WHson. American College Life as Education in World Outlook, 
^ Washington. 1956, ch. 5, and Richard N. Swift. World Affairs and the College Curriculum, 
Washington. 1959. ch. 8. See al<jo the very u.seful pamphlet published by the IIB'h Com- " 
mittee on Educational Interchange Policy. College and University Programs of^Academic 
Exchange, New ^orJc. March 19G0, pp. 14-17, and selected bibliography. The moM recent 
discussion 1? Cleveland. Mangone. and Adams, op. cit., pp. 206-218. * 

In September 19G0. the IIB ^111 publish thfr results of their most recent ««urTey : Pro- 
grams for V.8, Undergraduates in Other Countries, A Survey of Present and Proposed 
Programs, ^ ^ 

* »An alternate typology suggested by Profe&sor Weldner at the Mt. Holyoke conference 

classifies the programs according to the degree of responsibility tnken by the American 

<' Institution and the host .Institution abroad. At one pole Is the self-contained branch of 
the Americans university overseas, at tjie other the arrangement whereby the American 
•tudent is completely tntegratcd within ibeioreign educational structure. 
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' him /at every turn, registers his progress toward the sheepskin by a 
metaculbus system of academic bookkeeping, and stands to him in loco 
parentis. In contrast, the Continental university represents,a system 
01 rugged individualism, where the American student would have to 
pursue his studies not only in a foreign tongue but in the absence of 
fiuch aids as reading assignments arid periodic examination^ and along- , 
/side the products of educational systems which permit only the elite 
" J to reach the university. How could the American undergraduate 
/ immerse himself in such an envirpnment without drowning? 
/ The Junior Year attempts to solve this problem by sending stjiidents 
/ in a group to a university town where they are carefully supervised by 
/ ,a resident director and his assistants who perform some of the same 
T — ^^functt(ms" whiclr^er tmiTersity^has handled at home. The diaBctor 
( sees to the lodging of his charges, often in private families, serves as 
\ . dean of students, and arrang^ for them tp follow a combination of 
) courses. He evaluates their- performance in ^ kind of academjfc 
currency -which can be deposited to their credit lii their account with 
the registrar at home. 

The courses are of various kinds. First, there are those organized 
by the director, who engages Jocal teachers for the purpose. Th^ 
. may have to do with cultural aspects of the host country^ but most fre- 
quently they ariB language coursies, since mo^t American students find 
that, no matter how much foreign language they have studied at home, 
it is still not enough to eriable them to^ follow with understanding the 
regular courses in the university. A | number of Junior Year pro- 
grams begin with a period of inteni^i"«e language work, either at a 
regular summer school or in a special course organized for the pur- 
* pose. The'^gular courses at the university may be taken by the 
Americans, who in.some prograins are provided with specially hired 
■ . tutors to assist them. Another type 6t course is most frequently to 
be found in France, where the university itself arranges special courses, 
in French civilization f or-foreigners. 

This basi(f design has many variations. While the usual program of 
this sort is organized for a group, there are several highly individual- 
' dzed programs {not including those of individuals who study abroad 
iadependently and settle, academic accounts with their colleges on 
tlieir retuirn) . Fordham sends top honors students to Paris and X^K)u- 
vain, where they are assisted by jCatholic<groups but pursue their uni- 
versity studies primarily on their own. Elmira College has students 
at seven universities in six different countries, where they are regu- 
larly visited by a roving director who helps* them with study, living, 
.and travel arrangejrients* Antioch College has developed a similar 
' pattern in extending its .work-study plan across the Atlantic. The 
overseas director not only helps the students with study and living 
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arrangements but must also arrange their job placement in the dif- 
ferent countries. Ai present, more than 70 students are studying ajid 
-working in *9^^ European countries, paying no morS^han the regular 
Antioch tuition. The individualized nature of th^ plan enables an 
occasional specially qualified student to work or stu^lVin the Middle 
East or the Far East. Most of those-studying in France and G(?r- 
many are directed to the unive;'sities of Besangon and .Tubingen, 
where their only group activity is a periodic seminar meeting to ex- 

. plore aspects of the local culture, , . 

There are other differences in these Junior Year programs. WIiWq 

• most of them admit only juniors, Hollins College has foUpd it satiSf 
factory to send students to France in the middle of their sophomore 
year, some without preparation in FrencH. The students'devote tlie 
first semester to an intensive course in that language and then spend 
the summer in ai organized group tour before taking up the more 
serious academ ic \Kork of t he second semester. They re turn' t (J camp^is 
with three sem^ters left to readjust^ and to assimilate the foreign, 
experience. ' ' . < 

A more radical innovation is the Salzburg year of theOberlin Music 
Conservatory. In 1958 the whole junior class went to study^at the 
Mozarteum. in what was the first requir-eA J,uhfor Year Abroad pro- 
gram to be established. Its purpose is twofold : to "provide Oberlin . 
stud^ents with a first-hand insight into'musicaftraditions and con- 
cepts on the scene and in the atmosphere where tl)e traditions and con- 
cepts developed;" and to increase the Oberlin enrollment by 100 
'students without increasing campus facilities. The cost is held down 
to a year's cost on campus, and a liberal scholarship policy insures that 
all 'the juniors will be able to take part. The f§st year's results are 
now being evaluatfed.^^ » * • ' " 

The term abroad during the academic year, the second category of 

•programj^ has most frequently been established for purposes of gen- 
eral education. -The pioneer was Lake Erie College, the first institu- 
tion to require foreign study as a regular part o^ its educational pro- 
gram. Since 1952 Lake Erie has sent its junbrs abroad for the'winter 
quarter. The girls go to one of a number of study centers set up near 
imi|^rsities and other instit'utions abroad. They have some formal 
^^^^^ work under the direction of committees of Europeans in 
each center, and each student does a study projecE on some prescribed 
topic whic)) can be explored focal ly. ' This ambitious venture has high- 
lighted some of, the difficulties involved In requiring foreign experience 
of every stu dent. For one thing, costs must be held down so that the 

iQ^Z^lS^-^i? Barbara^ Steg, 'The Oberlin Students at th€ Mozarteum. A Report ior 
1958-59," Oberlin College, Oberlin. Ohio, June 1, 1950. ' 
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whole expedience costs thQ,Lake Erie studSnf no mgre than. tha winter 
quarter on campus. ^T4iis limits the activities that can be organized 
for tlie students overseas. Moreover, when the experience is expected 
of all studehts, foreign language copipetenco cannot be reiquired, nor 
>fcari the standards of academic work abroad* be maintained at as high 
a level in more exclusive jH-ograms. Thtare h^^ve been critics of 
Lake Erie^program who have not ta}ven these factors into account." 
yThere are other problems involved in planning foreign study for the 
^any. The plan which Stanford inaugurated in 1058 at Beqtelsbach 
near Stuttgart illustrates %Dme of them. In order to make the pro- 
gram available' to stijjients, som^with little language competency, as 
early as the sophomore year, SjtanfoH established a branch campus 
there,, providing its own dornStory and instructional facilities and 
staffing the enterprise, except for language instructors, with faculty 
from its home campus. About 60 students fly over the Pole to Beutels- 
Uach each Jurfe, where they take courses in German and general studies 
which should profit from the European setting. At the end of 6 
months, they are replaced by^another ^group, - The fees paid by the 
students are the same, a^ would have been paid for two quarters on 
campus and Cover all expenses abroad except those of the return 
journey, " ' 

There are those who ma^intain that the "expatriate campus" does 
little more^than transjfort the American faculty, students, and educa- 
tional process to foreign soil, ' On the other hand, there are certain 
•advantages,^ The plan makes the foreign e^peripnce available to stu- 
dents who -are still at. the academic^ level when they are completing 
their general education, requirement and who are not forced to^ln^ 
terrupt their normal college course. It is clear that the younger the 
stjiident, the more his home institution may need to do for him and 
the less contact he may be prepared to have with the foreign educa- 
tionaj system. ' - 

TheJ'Stahfo^d authorities maintain that the students are not isolated. 
They have field trips, pleasant associations with the Beutelabachers, 
and 3-day weekends when they explore much of Europe. Moreover, 
the Stanford plan does not put a strain on already overcrowded edu- 
cational facilities overseas, and it frees space on the Stanford campus 
for at least 60 transfer students each yew. Whatever the critics may 
say, the Stanford students are enthusrasticj the administration is 
pleased,*knd new branches in Florence and Tours are scheduled to 
open in 1960,^» ^ ^ ' 

* " Garraty and Adams, op. c!t, p. ^11. ^ ^ ^ 

Robert A. Walker, "Stanford's Ovei'seas Campuses/' !n IIK^ewa Bulletin, XXXV 
(March 19jB0). pp. 26-29; ajso Frank J. Taylor, "We Come as Learners/' In Readers 
Digt9t (Julj 1959), pp., 18^-180, condensed from '^tixttgarfer Zeiit^g (Ma^ 26, 1959). 
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■ Variations of this type of semester abroad are being tried else^vhere. 
In 1958 Antiocli College established a small branch at Guanajuato m 
Mexico, and in 1959 Syracuse did the snme in Florence, both m ho^ . 
field of general educntion, while Colgate has expermiented vvith * 
branch for its Honor students at Mendoza, Argentina. . Syracuse ac- 
cepts sophomores as ^vell as juniors from all colleges, "'l""-^ »° 
Italian and provides instruction in English. In contrast to the Stan- 
ford plan, the students are lodged with families with the assistance of 
the Experiment in Internationa} Living. In 196 Syi'acuse will offer 
a semester program at the University of San Carlos de Guatemala m 
Guatemala City. Antioch accepts only its own sM^ a.nd arranges 
the 12-week quarter in Mexico within the regular college fee. Stu- 
dents must knov Spanish, in which language the instruction is given 
by members of the faculty of the University of Guanajua o, and 1 1 as 
been found possible to accept qualified freshmen who have studied 
Spanisli in secondary school. Credit earned may be applied to general 
edulion requirements. Antioch also houses the students ih private 

^Twci iher semestir programs n\ay be cited as illustrative Adelphi 
Colleae has buiit^a foreign experience into its undergraduate program 
fn Sier training. eEh June fo/wihg the4^or >-r; Adelphi 
pre-senlors travel to Europe wiflj/ program dir^tor to study aL a 
foTe gn University during the 'fall, returning to campus >n January to 
complete their senior year. Tltere.is careful preparation for the 
forei. stuEy through field experiences -in the PJ-f "^^T"•:h t^ie 
tWbifh cam^pus plaliping, und-a high level of integration with the 

^:^^&:^^o. has i^agi.^^^^^^^^^^ 

^mesteDudents electing th^ course in their fpeshman or sophomor^ 
vpTr sTudv French language and social science techniflues, with special 
Srcl^rFren5..-Canadian^^ They try out the^^t^ 

Cliques and concepts on field trips to nearby Queb^ec. Then during the 
winter term, when other Goddard students are also off campus on their 
oS the Comparative Culture group settles jn a French-speaking 
commmiity in'Quebec, where "for 2 months .(ich student lives with a 
■famUy and works in an office or factory, ".The gourde instructors also 
go to Quebec and are available for grou^-seminars and to consult -^h 
. sttidents on individual projects of exploring the culture. In he spring 
fmiter b"ck on campus, the fanguage and social science studies are 
continued with a'systgmatic effort to place more.and more respon- 
" blru^ol the student himself, mile Goddar^ is favoi^d by .ta 
geographical position afid its already existing field program, the de- 
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, sign of the Goddurd plan, ^vluch coordinates a residential foreign ex- 
perience within a campus seminar, may hold pussibillfies for other 
colleges as well. ' * • 

The summer program^ tiie third general type, has usually repre- 
sented an addition to, the cun Iculum. lathci than an integral part of 
the educational ]>rugram.' Here a^ well there are sume significant de- 
velopments, and cui lent prujuisal^ fur more ellVctixc utilization of the 
summer period will do well to take th eir» into account. 

Most of^he summer piugranisurgani/ed by colleges ha\e been estab- 
lished for the study of lanJFTiago and literature. ►For example, 
Temple University, the University of Mississippi, and Syracuse 
University have French programs at Paris, Auhigny, and Caen, 
respectively; Sarah Lawrence College conducts an Italian program in 
Florence; Oherlin has programs in Vienna, France, and Mexico; and 
the San Francisco College^for Women has Spanish programs both at 
Valencia in Spain and Guadalajara in I^Iexico. A number of insti* 
tutions, especially southern schools, take advantage of tlie proximity 
of Mexico for summer hinguage ])rograms, although the academic 
Equality of these language programs is reported to be very uneven. 

There are two new programs in Mexico which go beyond larfguage 
study in their objectives and which explicitly aim at promoting mu- 
tual understanding between Mexico and the United States. One is the 
International Summer School estAUlished at the Itistituto Tecnologico 
y de Estudios Superiores of Monterrey by the University of Kentucky 
in cooperation with nine other institutions of the Southern Associa- 
tion of Colleges. This development was a direct consequence of 
President Eisenhower's speecli at Baylor University on May 25, 1956, 
urging univ^-^ities to take a lealling role in promoting international 
understanding. Thf^ plan rg for each of the tjnifed States uniVer-J 
sities to send^one professor and 10 students to a 6- week summer session, 
at whiclv^courses are offered not only in Hispanic language and civi- ^ 
lization but also in social studies and even in English composition. 
Instruction's in Spanish and in English, and the membership pf the 
Instituto in the Southern Association of Colleges simplifies crediting^ 
problems.^^ 

The second program is the summer school established at Guadala- 
jara by the University of Arizona as an experimental hoaors program 
for superior students. Along with courses in Spanish language and 
literatu^^;e, there is a seminar, on Mexican affairs. Students must 
pledge thy nsclves to .speak only Spanish both insicje and outside of 

Comparative Cultures, The^ Oodilnrd BiiUctln, Plalnfield. Vermont, October 195D. 
»Thia program Is analyzoa In Hichafd N. Adams and Charles C. Cumberland, Vnited, 
States VniversU]/ Cooperation in Latin America, East Lansing, Mich.. Institute *of Re- 
search on Overseas Programs, Michigan gtate University,, 1960, pp. 250-256. 
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class. Both of these programs .fire being, launched with the support 
of the Camegib foundation, which ^ith its special concern. m this 
fi^ld has also assisted in the developftient of French summer schools 
at McGili and Laval Universities in Canada. . 

It was the Carnegie Foundation also which made possible an ex- 
>perimental Russian language progrsyn in which the Soviet Union 
is usei as tjie langj^age laboratory and in which the costs of tr^anS- 
portation are covered by the Foundation. The purpose of the ex- 
periment, which bega-n in the sum mor of 195^ ^^ discpver the 
minimum time in which American undergraduates can master the 
Russian language under optimum conditions. In the first summer 20 
students of Russian, selected from five institutions, participated m m- 
tensiVe language workshops at Middlebury College an^ Indiana Uni- 
versity and then flew to Efigland io sail for Leningtad. From that 
moment until t"he end of their 30 days of tourism in the Soviet Union, 
they were pledged to speak only^ussian. The results of the system- 
atic testing to which they ^vere submitted along th6 way have not 
been published, but the students themselves have expressed lively sat- 
isfaction with the experience, despite the acknowledged emotional 
buEden of the pledge. A significant byproduct has been that the m- 
nensive 'ioreign exposure has seemed to confirm theif previous career 
choices." As the experiment progresses, it will be interesting to see 
how systematic ways of making use of the Soviet environment ate de- 
' veloped. Since there is evidence that the success of language study 
-programs abroad is due more to the natural incentives and oppor- 
~ tunities provided the student in the course of his daily life than to any 
imaginative new methods of language teaching, it would be an ad- 
• vantage to know more about how to plan effectively for thi exploita- ^ 
tion of extracucricular experiences and to relate them to classroom 

^^Se^fummer period is also being used for other kii^ds pf specialized 
' study. Cooperative programs in both international rejatibns and 
anthropology are beginning in 1960 with Carnegie support. ^ The pro- 
gram in, international relations will take about 15 juniors from Pnnce- 
tOn, Colgate, Columbia, Rutgers, .and Swarthraore to Europe for 3 
"months. On arrival they will study as a group for 2 weeks Then 
each will pursue an .individiial research project, the results of which 
will- be shared with tjielgroup in H final 2 weeks at the study center. 
The completed thesis will be submitted to the student's own institution 
on oreturn. The summer study program in anthropology will send 
~ students f rom.Columbfa, Cornell^ and Harvard to join research teams 

" .« ••Americans Learn Rflsslan In (fee Soviet Union."- In Carnegie Corporationjf Neu> Tork 
tfuo^X vU (Omber 1959)1 4. PP- 5-6. In 1960 Indiana and Michigan are the 
universities involved. - J • ' i 

20 . . • ■ 
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of anthropologists working in field stations in Mexico, Ecuador, and 
Peru. The program is not J^^rimarily 'designed for majors in anthro- 
pology. The broad purpose is "to expose college studenti> to the 
realities of cultural contrast^ tind to encourage among them a- deeper 
appreciation of the goals and research procedures of the Jbehavioral 
sciences." The field work is planned "to yield a type of cross-cultural 
understanding that cannot bo obtained by the casual tourist, and that 
is not available in the students' usual academic prognlin/' 

StiH a diffeTent type of summer plan is the expansion of the field 
work program at Keuka College to include summer jobs abroad. 'In 
1959, 22 Keuka girls worked in six different countries in Europe, and 
tlfie hope is that^most of the Kelku students will bo able to share this 
ejcperience. This development has been part of a new international 
relations program at Keuka, which also draws Carnegie support. 

The summer period has also been used for programs of general edu- 
cation. In 1957, Hope College estaWished it's Vienna Summer School, 
' which in 1050 attracted students from 19 different institutions. After 
a short tour of Western Europe, the students settle down in Vienna to 
study courses chosen from among offerings of German, art, history, 
literature, an^} music. These are given in English by European 
facuty, with Hope professors serving as "associate instructors,''^^ ' 

Indiana University has worked out an interesting pattern of inter-, 
cpllegiate cooperation in conducing summer sessioos in England and 
Mexico in a^ociation with a number of Indiana colleges.^ In each 
program -the student selects a study project, preferably in*his major 
field, which can b&vmineued through reading,'interviews, and partici- 
pation in communit^fe^^abr^ad.' Another program of this type is 
the^summer study established in 1058 at Kalamazoo College, 'which 
takes students to university^ centers in 'Europe an^^ Latin America. 
Finally, New York University is inaugurating a summer program at 
t\\Q University of Leiden in the Netherlands, which provides a wide 
range of courses in humanities, education, and political econonl?^. 

The study taiir, the fourth general type of jH^ogram, at* its best can 
\represent a Creative Variation of the traditi9nal field trip jyid at its 
worst might do some mischief. In 1954, 137 institutions repbrted that 
they wer^ gi\anting credit for travel tours^ most of .them on the basis 
of one credit per week^^ ^Educators in the field of foreign study take 

z ' * w 

"••Earoppan Study P?ograin In International Affairs/' In //^ News Bulletin, XKXV 
(Janoary 1960^^ I^o 5, pp. 44-4rk ' 

»Paul 0. Fried, "Hope College Summer Schm)l in Vienna,** in Association of American 
Colleges Bulletin, XLlV (May 1958), pp. 339-346 ; Fried. "Hope Promotes World Under- 
standing," in nope College Alumni Magazine (January 19C0). pp. 1-4. 

** Herrlck B, Younff, "No Academic CrcdU for Travel Abroad/* in School aiid Bpcietv, 
LXXXI (May 28? 1055), pp. 168-469; Nancy Jean WUcox, *'A Survey of Educational 
Travel Courses Offered from 1946 throligh 1951/' unpublished doctoral dlssertaUoni Cor- 
nell University; February 1953. ' , - 
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a dim vi6w of the academic quality of many oi these tours. Some-of 
them are conceive^ in the first i^istance by commercial agencies,, whicTi 
engage profes^ore with wanderlust to gather student^^ustomers, and - 
then nersuade institutions to grant the credit ^ich justifies the 
'academic, desigimtion. There -is little question about the right of 
travel agencies to operate such tours; but thte granting of a^&mic 
"credit for sightseeing can eridanger the whole development of educa- . 
tional travel by throwing acadepntc standards ii>to question. Ihe . 
Mount Holyoto conference recommendations were adamant,in stating . 
that no academic credit should be granted unless the program is offi- 
cially sponsored by the institution, not merely by a professor, and un-r- 
less there is a bona fide program of serious study with final examina- 
tions comparable to- that on the home campus. It is assumed that 
these criteria would allow for flexible programs which could take full 
advantage of the unique opportunities in the field.. The basic,pnn- 
ciple is that the educational goals must be ^erved by the travtff.plan; 
they must not be used to justify it. . ' » , . , j^P j ' 

There are, of cour4, a number^f institutions which have ^onduSfed 
travel tours with good academic standards. Western Michigai?,. for . 
example, insists upon* approval by the curriculum committee <}f the- 
• university for all prospective study-tours, and this is granted only 
upon submission o£ a, detailed .set of plans^hicli must^ cpsfom ,to 
rirforous standards. A minimum of 14 clock hours of organized in- . 
structionj^eriods must be provided -for each semester 'hour of credib> 
'be granted, and thg total may not exceed one semester hour foi-each 

week of the tour. . ^ 

The State University of New York, whose courses arfe.pnmaril:^ for^ 
graduate credit although advanced unclergradiiates may enroll, pre-' 
scribes 15 clock hours for eack semester liour of credit and weighs , 
th^ according-to a special formula : 1 hour of conventional lecture or " 
discussion is counted at par; 2 hours of "laUoratory-typci instruction" 
such as attendance at performances or museum visits, preceded by spe- • 
cififc preparation, are counted as 1 hour;, whereas it takes 3 hours, of" 
what is called "studio-type instruction" to equal 1 hour. _These last 
include attendance at performances and visits to museums and histori- 
cal sites witho,ut specific preparation, but .upon the instructor's ap- 
'proval, to advance individual -interests. ' * 

Another approach is that of Western College for Women,, where a 
summer flying seminar forms part of a getieral education emphsrsis \ 
upon international relations. Each year's area study features a differ- 
ent part of the world : Asia, Africa, the J^iddle East, pr Latin America. 
A visiting professor from the area and foreign students on' campus 
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help with the study. Then in the summer a Western CoUege^aculty 
member directs a tour of the axea. Noxredit is*granted, but the re- 
turned students are expected to draw upon their summer experiences ^ 
for their senior independent study project. This plan with its accom- 
paijying features Of bringing foreign bcholars and students to the col- 
lege has given the Western campus a distinctive internat\/?^fial 

# atmosphere. * ' . , 

The diversity of programs reflects a wide difference of ophiion as to 
the proper objectives of foreign study. At one end of the spectrum 
are the conservathes ^\ho would reber\e it exclu.sue!^' for graduates,- 

" at the other end the radicals a\ ho cherish^ foreign experience for every ' 
college student. Clos6 to the former are those who would accept un- 
dergraduates, but'chiefl> tu' pursue studies in specialized* fields, ^uch as ' 
language and literature and area study. Close to the latter are those 

. who are* designing general edncation^programs which can be taken as 
ea?ly as the sophomore year. ^ ' ' . * 't 
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* ^ ' m. The Test of Quality , - ' 

Few institutions have undertaten any kind of systematic evaluations 
in order to'dlscover^the extent to which thei.r objectives are^ictually 
' bding'attained. One notable exception is the extensive study made by ' 
,C. Kobcrt'Pace of the Junior Year program^in' FrSnco which wa& 
.established by Delaware and is being carried on by_SvveBt Buiar. 
Pacers findings suggest that^ paimdoxically, the stinknt who follows 
the narrowc.f, academic course may receive the broadest values. This 
is true, at lelst^ when he has thelinguistic equipment and the occasion 
to immei^e himself deeply in the environment both inside and out> 
side the university. 

The Pjace study revealed that' tlie Junior Year had some 
influence upon career objectives of its alumni, but the most significant 
impact of the experience a\«is upon geneVahcultural, values and^politi- 
ca^- international attitudes. WJien conipared with a control group 
made up of their contemporaries from the samercoUeges, the alumni 
turned out to be '*inore tolerant In their acceptance of people who dif- 
fer^d from themselves - uioi-e fully aware of significant interc^ 
tural contributions to the life of the 2jd{\i century," more involved in' 
internationally -oriented activities, and more disposed to support inter- 
nationalist policies. Pace concluded that the experience had had a 
"strong and perva.sive'' influence upon tht; lives of participants. Sig- 
nificantly, such values were not found in members of the control gry^p 
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who had traveled abroad but had not partieipa^d in the program." 
This would tend to confirm th»l)rinciple that travel cannot be expected 
to yield educatfenal values if it is not part of an educational program. ^ 

That general education values may be produced 1)7 a teSs interteive 
foreign Aperien(jc than the Junior Year has been indicated by the 
careful study that Dr. Elizabethjfeeonard has made of the Adelphi 
pEOgram- which she directs. Although the. sample of students was 
small, Dr. Uonard did find significant gains both . in cultural values 
and in personal maturity.^' < u • • 

• We can hope that th^e two' studies may represent the beginnings 
of a little more-self-examiniition in' this field. It is incumbent upon 
self -respecting institutions to'^eclare their purposes" in terms^that will 
permit evaluation and to develop criteria by which outcomes can be 

■ tested.'" Sut the imponderables are legton. Investigators have found 
ifdifficult to identify the influences which affect the student in the in- 
sulation of the home campus. But what if the campus becomes the 
world?. Eeseirch in the new fiel(rof cross-cultutal education has 
<.iven us- some undersUnding of the 'com!>licated' set of influences, 
which are at work upon the'studa^t abroad. Apparently -what he 

' comes home with will depend not so much on what he does abroad as 
HipoA such factors' as his personality, his role in his own society, and 
even the kind of audience to which he renders his report. It seems 
that a knowledge of his previous attitudes may be a better basis for 
prediction of attitudinal outcomes J;han knbwledge about the foreign 

■ experiences "itseli' His attitude.^ toward the host country, 6s indi- 
cated by work doiie with foreign students in the United States, Tnay , 
follow a predictable pattern but is' likely 'to be mfluenced l?y such 
things as«lhe way his fatorland is perceived by the host country and 
by changes in his owrt self-esteem." 

Despite the complications involved, it would seem that study pro- 
grams overseas ^v4th their built-in advantages of planned experiences 
and testing opportunities should prove a fruitful Irea for cross^cul-^ 

»C. Robert Pace! The Junior Year in France, Syracuse. ,N.Y.. Syracuse UnlverBlty, 

''-Elizabeth Leonard. "Selected Oeneral'-teducatlon Outcomes of a W Travel an4 
study Program." unpublished doctoral dissertation. Penn State DnIvCrslty. J"ne l»o». 

T»i\h.rrt V Alerander Jr "Foreign Study In Teacher. Education. An Evaluation 
tl^dyT^he 105^54 AdelpM College loreign Study Experience." unpublished doctoral 

'''«''i"^?e^s"t:XJ.""R~n^ committee on Cross-Cj^tujal Edu- 

'cation:- in So^Ul ScUce Research Council /ten. XII (Dec 19B8) pp. 4^^ 

'F°o'M%Ul|i;!'"'i^rth\r 8?u"y"l? Psychological Changes^e.ated to Intercu.tural Ex- 
perlences." to PtVcholOQical Report,, V (1959). pp. 244-48.- 
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tural reseurcli. (\nifu!Iy dubi^niiHl.expormKiiits might well resolve 
some qucbtioiib now iu clii*|)UtH aiuoiii^^ adniinibtrators of foreign pro- 
gi*ams. For oxamplo, u lillc there appoiu b'to bo agreement that, for a 
student to jandertako seri(nib acailcmii*^ work in a foreign tongue, he 
dipuKl btay abroad fur <t ^l^t^>^lht'le i.s no c<)n^>eni5iis as to the minimum 
period for the achicwnioht .oj hignifirant genwiii education values. 
' There is bonio uulkatiun ihat M ivt .study toini"niay have a very lim- 
/ ited effeit un attitudes and e\i'n that MUiiiiier experiences Jnvolving 
family living *tnay have httle or no lasting influjp^e upon values.*^ 
On the other hand, a G inunth sojourn by a' German group in the 
Uniled States \\a-> ri'jjoited to ha\e some important consequences for 
the participants bctau.^e it was long enough to upset .some, of their 
predisposition-) and shoi t enougli so that they did not letui n alienuted 
from their own society."^ • ^ • 

*. If genem^' education outcomes in\ohe intangibles, academic prog- 
ress abroad in courses can be recorded WnoiXi readily. Easiest to 
.measure, of course, is advance *in a foreign language, although the 
student's learnyig here may go beyond reading and writing facility" 
tora Solid achic%cmi'nt in thinking and functloning^n a foV^&ign lan- 
guage which usually .cams him !io credit's at home. Knowledge of 

! foix^igi> affairs' and cultural a{)preciation can also be tested.^® 

Ci'edrting procedures vary a grea't deah^ Some institutions give a 
block of .credit /or the forcigit experience, usually what the student 
wouldyecei\.e at huniw in tlie same period^^nd often wnth a grade of 

4^'satisfactory.''* ^bthers'alluw the ^udji'nt to* work out a more flexible 
program but leave it to him to rciurn with the evidence of w^hat he 
•has done and how well. In still other cases, the responsibilify is left 
to the tliicctoi overseas to tianolate the foreign study into American 
credits and grades. . , . ^- 

» inidn Tabju. Cultural Kit titudes and International VnderAtanthnff, An Evajuation of 
an Intematttnial Ifitudy Tour, HE Occasional INiper No. 5, 1053. Ilownrd P. Smith, '*Tbe 
Effects of IntprcuJtiiral Kxi>erU;iice -A Follow-Up InM'^tlgatlon/* In Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psycholugy, LIV <K)57>. pp 200 09 That imrtlcUmtlon In fln Inter national 
work camp ^)amd may huw nn .ini port ant effect on \. lines is indicated In Gordon >W- 
Allport'h An Kvahmtion AFSL' Volunteer Work St rvlce Campa In Germnny/* In Ap- 
pen4Ux A of lleiir> W UiMkiu, The Volunteer ^Voth Camp. A Psuchological Exaluaiion, 
Caniibrhh^e. >ias< , AtM Ken Wesley Press, li).'>2 

*» Jeanne -Wat -on an<l litju.ihl LliipitL Lcnrning ActosH Culturen, Research ConteP for 
Group n.viwuntcs, In-Ntltote ft>r .SuCiai Kt^earth. Ann Arljor, ynhtrsif^^of Michigan. 1955. 

There are Rume* laUre^tinc s,tirrir,;ra amunp t(>icljerii uf Coreipn languaKes indicating 
a growing nv\art'U< S'^that, In U'rirnin^ foui^cn language^ thc^iyient may he able to gain 
Kome special Insisht.^ Into nonliterarv a^^p^ct•^ of a fditign culture A report of an Inter** 
di»cll»linnr> xemliiar oii language and culture tonlalns tho Very signlficnnt comment, **We 
may eventuulb h»' ie^^n Inttrt^ted In the stndent s abillt.\ to trant^latc than In his ability 
to retognize v\hat is nyt translated or trans*latahle " See "DeNelopln^ Cultural Under- 
standing Through reign Latignage Stud>." PifL'a,- LXVIII (1953), pp. 1190-1218, esp 
1211 , also Ulchard N. Swl/t. World Affairs and the College Curriculum, Washington, 
American Council on Kducatlon, 1959^4)pv 53-55. 
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IV, Problems and Potentials ^ 

• Among the more'serious problems is the^reat variation of scholarly 
quality from program to^ program. SEn their lively survey of pro- 
grams on the Continent, Professors Garraty and Adams had. some 
harsh criticisms at this point. A course in the Faculte des Lettres at 
the Sorbonne,. for example, is something quite di^rent from the 
Oours de Civilisation frangaise so popular with American students, 
and a program ;50nducted by retired professeurs^oi the lycee engaged 
by an American institution is not necessarily the same thing as a rig- 
orous bourse conducted by -a French university professor.'^ In the 
light of such di*screpancies, there is a growling foehng that national 
accrediting or testing agencies may need to be called in, if not to evalu- 
ate -programs, at least to 'assist in tlie development of the criteria by^ 
which fhe^ may be evaluated. This is only one area where the need ' 
for more Cooperation and coordination ovei^eas is becoming urgent. ^ 

Oth%r^oblems can ^e indicated only briefly. Chief among them is 
the matter of finances. This is not so much a problem of financing the 
program as it is of .financing .th^stjiident Most of the foreign pro- 
grams are rW on separate budgets based on participants' fees. Some 
do a little better than making e^ids m^t, and schools like Stanford, 
Oberlin, and Antioch have explicitly .planned their programs with the 
intention of enrolling more sJtudents without having to expand campus 
^.facilities. But how can the foreign experiei^ee H^ejjiacJ^ to 
greater numbers of students? In private colleges, the tuition is ^f ten 
high enough to cover both' the costs abroad and the transportation. ' 
BiTthis does not help tlie student in a State or municipal university. 
An' encouraging .sign is that colleges ?ind^ foundations are beginning 
to recognize foreign study as part of a student's regular education 
and to perm'it scholarships to remain in forpe while hei^^OajjV 
More and more ^scholarships are available, specifically for ^summer 
-study abroad". But unlil significant funds can be devoted to tliis pur; 
► po^',' foreign study will, still be for the few. 

One problem* that is largely being ignored is directly related to the 
.-methods^of financing the foreign programs themselves. By taking a^- 
"'VaAtage of subsidized facilities overseas, American institutions are 
able to stay in the bkcV; yet by and large these institutions are not 
making reciprocal* arrangements whereby saving^r arj made available 
to forei^-Students studying here. IVhile it n)iy be true that we as a 

» Gakraty and Adams, op. cit„ Ch. XII and pa«fw. The greatest source of headaches 
for stateside registrars and deaiw Is not so much the accredltaMon of American programs 
abroad, but rather^iraluatlng crc^dlts darned In the growlnit^mbe^ of programs estab- 
lished /or American undergraduates abroad by foreign nonacademlc or Quasl-academlc 
'organUatlons whose objectives ^r^ often nrore economic than educational. ^ - 

^ 4 . ' 
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Nation import more students than we export, this does not relieve 
American institutions sendirig students abroad from meeting their 
obligations to. the foreign institution accepting their studeiits. More- 
over, it would not take much imagination to devise coordinated inter- 
cultural programs which could have ejt^citing possibilities. By taking 
advantage of their new contacts abroad and recognizing their finan- 
cial responsibilities, American institutions, especially liberal arts col- 
leges^ could bring a. greater number of foreign students to these shores, 
do a better job, of selecting them and orienting them before they come, 
and make more jcreative use of their presence on campus in#intema- 

*tional relations^^programs involving American students imable to gQ 
abroad themselves. , _ 

By and large, institutions seem to be doing very little to integrate 
tfce foreign experience within the campus educational program. There 
seeins to be more concern aboui the "readjustment" of the returned 
students than with methods of furthering the educational process^ 
which might have begun abroad. To be sute, it is no mean problem 
to fit the students back again after they have been abroad ;'some seem 
to return only physically. Still, this problem is less likely to be solved 
by psychological counseling than through providing challenging ex- 
periences which will aid the student in rediscovering America, in re- 
considering his values after the testing time abroad, an"d in reflecting 
upon his experiences. When the returning student is asked what he^ 
has to declare, his sta^tement of credits acquired should not be the end 
of the matter. / 

Integraticfi with the campus program shoidd begin with a sound 
orientation progranj^before^the student leaves for study abroad, and 

^ her© also' the colleges have much-^ do. In many colleges orientatjoji 
is not considered an academic experience at all and is handled^as a 
series of weekly meetings added to a schedule already full to the brim 
with normal academic requirements and preparations for departure. 
At most a certain amount of information i^ purveyed, which ranges 
all the .way from travel tips to introductory remarks about foreign 
politics and institutions. It is questioi^gble how much effect this has, 
and one hears frequent complaints from students overseas about the 
inadequacies of^heir orientation programs.'^ . . ^ 

The ideal orientation would be a course for academic credit. It 
would seek to draw together the implications of the student's previous 
general education for his foreign experience, and it would aid him in 
developin^.techniques with which to explore the foreign community. 

<•Qarrat^XDd Adams, o^, cit, p. 47. A strikiDg degree of ignoraDce aBoat European 
affairs od the part of AmericaD students about to disembark Id Europe was reported by 
Professor Matigotee of Syracuse, Id an account of studies conducted od shipboard. Cf« 
*'ASQerlcaD Students Abroad : Goodwill Ambassadors/' PublicatlOD^o. 6, JaDuary 28f 1958, 
of tht Overseas Training Project, The Maxwell School, Syracuse. University. 
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In such a course the Cultural anthropologist should have much to 
offer. While nobody can be entirely prepared in advance for the 
impact of cultural shock, much can be done at^ead of time to increase 
awareness of cultural differences. Field trips for, or individual proj- 
ects In, the exploration of an American community could help the 
student develop the concepts of sopial analysis which will aid in iden- 
tifying differences in other cultures overseas. His language study 
itself might be related to preparation for cultural jnquiry. All this 
would da.more than prepare the student to understand the alien com- 
munity; he would also be better able to interpret American civiliza- 
tion abroad.^^ ^ * ^ 

The success of the orientation program could^do much to further the 
building of creative relationships between the student and the peo- 
ple .of the host country, a matter which becomes more and' more im- 
portant, as programs proliferate. Ill-prepared students and ill- 

' planned programs of poor quality can lose us friends abroad and do 
us great damage in the eyes of the foreign educational community. 
This problem is not helped by tlie way in which American students 
and programs are overcrowding university facilities abroad ; Euro- 
pean institutions in the popular centers are beginning to say that 
there is no room for more Americans. At this point, ^it seems clear 
that foreign study i^ entering an era in ^^''hich there will have to be 
more cooperation and less duplication of programs among the send:' 
ing institutions. New sites for learning will have to^e explored, not 
only in the provinces on the Continent but also m countries other 
than Europe. It is a good ^ign that Junior Year programs in Latin 

, America are under \^y,^and there is talk about possibilities of such 
programs in Asia and Africa. * - 

Such expansion would bring new problems before those arising from 
the present progran\s-are solve^. Opportunities as well as problems 
, abound. The Carnegie Foundation, which has done much to inspire 
creative developments, commented in a recent report, "present pro- 

"For aVief IntrodirctloD to cultural differences, some colleges use tjbe speech prepared 
for the Foreign Service Instltqte of the Depaxtmc)i?t of State by Edward A. Kennard, 
"Understanding Forelga People," reprinted b^, the Brethren Service Committee, Elgin, 111., 
1953. See alsJihe report of the Cornell cross-cultural field seminar in Arizona by Robert 
Bunke? and John Adair, The First Look at Stranger*, Rutgers, 1959. For an account of 
successful wo/kshop methods used by Dr. PaqJ Conroy in preparing ov^seas appointees 
of the XJ.S. Information Agency, see his article, "On Giving a Good Account of Ourselves," 
Jn Antioch Revteto, XVIJI (Winter 195S-09), pp. 4n-19. The. handiest introductfon.to „ 
lifp abroad is the booklet prepared for,the Foreign Service Institute of the Department of 
State by Glen H. Fisher: When Americans Live -^J^^^ Department of State Pablication^ 
6340, Department and Foreign Service Scries 54, WShingtou, U.S. Government Printing 

Office, Jibe. ^ * ^ 
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visions for travel and stitdy barely scratch the surface of the potenti- 
aliti^"»* * * ^ 

Any review of the phenomenal growth of undergraduate stAdy 
abroad must take account of the blunders and failures, of the perplexi- 
ties and the Unsolved problems. Yet there is enough evidence at hand 
to justify the faith of the pioneers in the field thai foreign study pro- 
grams, if well planned and conducted, can be a very good thing. The 
development so far has been characteri2?ed by such vitality and imagi- 
^nation tha£ one may l\ope'that the many difficulties will be surmounted 
smoothly ^nd that this new instrument of education will prove increas- 
ingly effectiv6 in preparing our students to live in the world which 
they inherit. 

»♦ Carneffle CorporatR)n of Nevp Yorky Ann^XtLl Report for 1958, p. 35. 
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In order that the series on Tvfetc 
Dirm-nsions in Higher Education may 
measure the developments e?^mined 
* marc accurately and ascertain better the 
disposition of colleges and universities 
•to experiment, reader reaction is sou|^t. 
-To prompt such a response, in this ln^ 
stance to Study Abroad, the following 
questions. are raised: 

1/ What aspects, of group study abrpad 
need more attexitioh? . 

2. H^qw can study abroad meet the 

needs of today^s world and of liigber 

education? 
* 

3. How do programs of study abroad 
affect educational outcomes, at those 
institutioris with which you are Vnost 
familiar? 

. 4. How can colleges and universities 
bring about more efficient interinstifu^ 
tional communication or cooperation 
in Order to^ improve effectiveness- of 
programs of group study -abroad ancFto 
establish standards? • 

5. What can the Office of. Education 
do* to -help? 

» 6 * r ' 

Kindly address reactions to: • ' 

Dr. Harold A. Haswell, Director^ 
Higher Education Programs Brandh 
Office of Education . 
U.S. Department of Healthy Edtica- 

tion, and Welfare ^ 
Washington 25\ DC ^ * 
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